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On the principles of sympathetic magic we might expect
that heralds should taste the tongues of sacrificial vic-
tims to strengthen their voices, or to acquire the gift of
tongues.1

The conjecture that the practice of cutting out the tongues Bechuana
of dead animals may sometimes be a precaution to prevent cust?m.of
their ghosts from telling tales, is to some extent confirmed a sacrificial
by a ceremony which the Bechuanas used to observe after a ^ h?flfctder
battle.    It was customary with them on these occasions to corre-
sacrifice a fine black ox, called the expiatory victim (pekou), ^t^fns
cut off the tip of its tongue, and extract one of its eyes on the
together with a piece of the hamstring and a piece of the enemy>
principal tendon of the shoulder; and the severed parts were
afterwards carefully fried, along with some medicinal herbs,
in a horn by a medicine-man.   The reasons for thus mutilat-
ing the animal were explained by a native to two French
missionaries.   " If we cut out and purify the victim's tongue,"
said he, " the motive is to induce the guardian deities to
prevent the enemy from speaking ill of us.    We ask also
that the sinews of their feet and hands may fail them in the
battle ; and that their eyes may not cast a covetous look on
our herds."2    In this custom the sacrificial ox appears to be
treated as the ceremonial equivalent of the enemy; accord-
ingly by cutting out its tongue you obviously prevent your
enemy from cursing you, for how can he curse you if he has
no tongue ?    Similarly, by hamstringing the beast you ensure
that the legs and arms of your adversary will fail him in the
battle, and by gouging out the ox's eye you make perfectly
certain that the foe will never be able to cast a longing eye
on  your fat  beeves.    Thus for all  practical  purposes the Mutilation
mutilation of the ox is quite as effective as the mutilation of corpses
the enemy's dead, which is sometimes practised by savages of enemies
from similar superstitious  motives.     For example, on  the dangerous
return from a field of battle the Baganda used to cut up one or persons for
two of the enemy's dead, scoop out the eyes, cut off the ears,
and lay the limbs on the road taken by the returning army "to
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